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SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 



VII. 
FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF R. SWAIN GIFFORD, WINSLOW HOMER, ARTHUR QUARTLEY, AND A. T. BRICHER- 



THE last request of the imperial Rousseau to his friends, Alfred 
Sensier and Millet, his pupil Tissot, and the Art-critic Theo- 
phile Silvestre, was to make a selection from his best designs, and, 
having by the aid of photography procured reproductions of the 
same, to compose a libe7' veritatis which should perpetuate his 
memory. A " book of truth " he wished it to be called — not a 
book of fancies ; for he loved Nature, and was satisfied with her. 



and did not strive to improve upon her. His choicest and best 
legacy to his friends, he thought, was a collection of his souvenirs 
of natural scenery ; of studies and sketches made during his ex- 
cursions in France — he never travelled outside of France ; and it 
was to these, rather than to his finished works, that the great 
landscapist looked to perpetuate his memory. For what is known 
as " grand painting " he had undoubtedly the unregenerate fond- 




Side of the Mill-davi. From a Sketch by R. Sivaiii Gifford. 



ness characteristic of most men in his profession ; he had hoped 
to live long enough to execute at least two such works ; but, w-hen 
his strength began to fail, and his thoughts of fame to brighten, 
he turned to his dearest friends and charged them with a last and 
tender commission. It was as if he had said : " I shall not paint any 
more, my lads ; my palette is laid aside forever. Do me a favour, 
I beg you. Here is my portfolio of sketches, the results of many 
years' of honest study of the woods, the plains, the twilight, the 
dawn, in fair France. Take you of them such as seem most fit. 



and make you a Book of Truth, which shall speak for me and of 
me when I am gone." Of all the sayings of Theodore Rousseau, 
none, so far as we know, was more affecting or suggestive than 
this. 

It is by no means inappropriate to mention this saying in con- 
nection with a sketch by Mr. Swain Gifford, for, of all American 
landscapists, Mr. Swain Gifford is the one who in method and in 
spirit most resembles Rousseau; and the particular example en- 
graved for this number of the Art Joiir7ial would undoubtedly, in 
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its method and in its spirit, have elicited the sympathy of the illus- 
trious Frenchman ; not chiefly because the scene is simple and 
modest, representing an unobtrusive aspect of Nature ; nor be- 
cause the representation is faithful as a whole and in its parts— 
the general impression of the * Side of the Mill-dam ' being pre- 
served with success not less striking than that of the textures of 
the old stone steps, the forms of the flowering rushes, the masses 
of the distant trees, the tenderness of the horizon landscape, the 
caressing warmth of the sweet sunshine ; but rather because the 
sketch is a true piece of character-painting ; because it displays 




The Shepherdess. From a Sketch by Winslow Homer. 



the best and subtilest qualities of portraiture itself. The unity is 
complete, and the vitality so nearly perfect that even the bare stone 
wall, the rude stone steps, and the wooden aqueduct, seem quick- 
ened into life by the circumambient sunshine. And so dexterous 
is the composition that what in other hands would have resulted 
in complex ugliness has become a thing of blended beauty. May 
not this fact be emphasised in this connection ? Mr. Swain Gifford 
is by no means always so successful in seeing and transcribing the 
beautiful. Some of his sketches utterly miss this supreme aesthetic 
quality ; many of his finished oil-paintings are strangers to it. The 



barren moors that come from his studio in abundance are often 
beautiful only in the professional artistic sense, in which every- 
thing that is natural is so. In motive at least, if not in technical 
mode, they are entirely destitute of that assemblage of graces 
which pleases the eye of the lay observer. The effort to break 
away from the scenic traditions of the American landscape school, 
to get as far as possible from the subjects which pleased Thomas 
Cole, which charm Frederick E. Church, and which deluge, so to 
speak, Albert Bierstadt, has ended in the quite logical opposite 
extreme ; and the spectator of his works is bidden to contemplate 
the faithful reproduction of natural scenes which, as natural scenes 
merely, as sights in the external world, not only never attract him, 
but, on the contrary, rather repel him than otherwise. Here, how- 
ever, in the presentation of one of the humblest of rural effects, 
Mr. Gifford has touched the chords of beauty, and the response of 
the listener is such as to show that his heart has been touched 
too. 

Almost the same is true of Mr. WiNSLOW Homer's 'Shep- 
herdess ' leaning against her crook on a breezy, grassy hillside. 
Several months ago the Art Joicrnal engraved a sketch by this 
artist, which delineated the fresh, round, honest faces and just 
budding forms of two younger sisters of the shepherdess, and this 
month we have the fair damsel herself, as only Mr. Homer can 
paint her. We attempt no comparison between him and Mr-. Swain 
Gifford. Mr. Homer is a figure-painter who paints landscapes 
also ; Mr. Gifford is a landscape-painter who, if ever he deals 
in figures, handles them as Millet does, for their forms' sake rather 
than for their faces. Changeful skies and transient atmospheric 
effects are common in the pictures of both ; the style of both, too, 
is large and energetic, free and bold ; but Homer's fine and sensi- 
tive observation concerns itself most successfully with American 
farmers' lads and daughters, and their mothers, with American 
soldiers at the front, with American Africans in their hours of ease 
or toil ; while Gifford's observation, equally fine and sensitive, is 
exercised upon the desolate shores in the vicinity of New Bedford, 
where the inhabitants (if there are any) are the least joyful and 
sleek of Americans ; where the grass is never velvety, and the 
trees never healthy in bark or contour. His themes, in a word, 
are distinctly not those to which the American orator " points 
with pride," nor the visitor to America contemplates with emo- 
tion. Sprightliness is a term not found in his working vocabulary. 
Forms broad and dignified (except in the rare case of a pretty 
sketch like the * Side of the Mill-dam '), colour lowered in calibre 
by persistent determination, and space transcendently majestic, 
are his affinity, so to speak ; but while, like Mr. Homer, and espe- 
cially in recent years, his themes have been thoroughly American, . 
their salient features are those in which the natural American 
takes no stock, and to which he never asks his friends to subscribe. 
In the present instance, Mr. Homer appears with one of those 
admirable young women whom he alone has had the honour of 
introducing to American Art. A * Shepherdess ' we have called 
her — not the Swiss shepherdess who sits on her alpenstock as if 
it were a high chair, and knits stockings with a face heavy and 
heartless, destitute of aspirations and blank hymeneally, but the 
American shepherdess whose straw bonnet has a piquant turn of 
the brim, and a tastefully-tied ribbon-band, whose generous fore- 
arm, made to be seen, is fearlessly shown, and whose countenance, 
even in the fields where graze her father's sheep, whom she is 
tending with more or less competency, speaks of subdued, honest, 
and active day-dreams. Millet never knew her. She goes to 
Sunday-school and rides (not alone) in "buggies," and laughs 
loud, and eats pippins. 

Winslow Homer, indeed, never fully found himself until he 
found the American shepherdess. His exhibition of pencil-draw- 
ings and water-colours in a New York gallery last winter demon- 
strated this, if it needed demonstration ; and his historic ' Prisoners 
to the Front,' now in the loan collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, much and justly as it has been admired, is to-day 
chiefly interesting in its role of a foil to the solid and sentimental 
damsels whose brothers and lovers led those Confederates captive. 
The career of this artist was long disappointing to his best friends. 
That he had something in him, every one of them admitted and 
proclaimed ; but, why it did not come to the surface, nobody seemed 
to know. Theories to account for the deficiency were not lacking ; 
one philosopher said that the fault was in the composition ; an- 
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other, that it lay in sluggishness of imagination ; a third, that some- 
thing else was to blame ; and, while the theorisers were splitting 
hairs with their battle-axes, the painter himself stepped into the 
midst of them, and introduced the American shepherdess. At 
sight of the maid. Philosophy herself stood still. One touch of 
nature made the three parties kin, and Winslow Homer was pro- 
nounced to be a nondescript no longer. In the scenes over which 
the shepherdess presided, the composition was most felicitous, the 
imagination was pervasive, the " I know not what," which criti- 
cism had been lamenting the absence of, was present in full vigour ; 
and Homer went down to his house justified. When he emerges, 
let us hope that it will again be in the company of the American 
shepherdess. 

Mr. Arthur Quartley would be equally at home at an exhi- 
bition of the Society of American Artists and at an exhibition of 



the National Academy. He is a regular contributor to the latter, 
and might, if he chose, be a regular contributor to the former. 
As a member of the Tile Club, he is brought into constant asso- 
ciation with the leaders of the new school of American Art, and 
as an Associate of the National Academy he is in fellowship also 
with the old school. The interesting fact about Mr. Quartley's 
very successful career is, that the principles which bore him into 
success have not been abandoned by him since his co-partnership 
in the Tile Club with some leaders of the latest American fashions 
in aesthetic matters. Chief and paramount among these principles 
is the doctrine that Art is a matter not to be dissociated from a 
personal sentiment ; that it has vital relations with society at large, 
as was the case in the proudest days of Greek sculpture and paint- 
ing; that it is not exclusively an affair of esoteric interest, nor ex- 
clusively the property of an esoteric clique. The pictures that 




From a Sketch by Arthta^ Quartley. 



have come from Mr. Quartley's studio have, as a rule, been such 
as to receive the recognition and sympathy of intelligent men and 
women, and, at the same time, the respect and consideration of 
accomplished painters themselves. Quartley is a colourist of very 
creditable dimensions ; he understands the science of composition, 
and he is alive to the picturesque that is near home. His pictures 
of New York Bay, his views of New York City, his glimpses of 
the Northern Canal, his water-colour sketches on the shores of 
Long Island, reveal an extreme sensitiveness not only to the pic- 
turesque in natural scenery, but also to the deeper pictorial possi- 
bilities of rude, every-day out-doors. They make the spectator 
feel that a trip to Europe is just the one thing that Quartley does 
not need, and they go far towards inducing the spectator to believe 
that a course of European travel is the worst prescription to be 
devised for an aspiring young American artist. Quartley is fresh 
yet, and he loves his country ; he is not tainted by the prevalent 
heresy that " Art has but one province, that of pure sensuousness ; " 
his work has some bottom to it ; his mistress is Nature still, and, 
if in this frivolous and " intense " age any one yet feels towards 



old Ocean as the poets used to feel, his emotions will find in some 
of Quartley's coast-scenes an echo and an inspiration. This 
painter, it may be observed, comes of artistic stock. His father 
was the late well-known engraver to whose memory Mr. W. J. 
Linton recently paid an honest and hearty tribute. In " Picturesque 
America," published by the Messrs. Appleton, are to be found, 
said Mr. Linton, "the best landscapes engraved in this country 
(and nothing of later years in England will equal them)." In 
comparison with the elder Quartley's wood-engravings in that 
work, he added, ** my cuts in * Picturesque America ' have been 
generally coarse and harsh." The son's rise into distinction as a 
marine painter was made almost at a bound, and his future will 
greet handsomely his past if he pursues the tenour of the good old 
way that has led him so comfortably hitherto, and, to be drawn 
aside from which, he has manfully withstood many a tempta- 
tion. 

Mr. Bricher's versatility and industry are suggested by the 
sketch of an apple-bough hung thick wdth blossoms, and which 
seem to give one the fragrance and soft airs of May. Bricher's 
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Apple-Biossoms. From a Sketch by A. T. Brichet. 



pictures indicate knowledge, industry, and skill, and are yearly 
going further and further in their use of the resources that mo- 
dern times have endowed Art with. His academic instincts, which 
once were strong, are gradually breaking up ; his studies in the 
schools of the Art-Students' League have opened to his pencil a 



new and inviting vista. That hold upon the popular affection 
which so many artists affect to despise when they have it not, but 
which not one of them was ever known wilfully to relinquish, has 
long been a substantial ornament, of Mr. Bricher's career. His 
pictures sell equally well, whether in oil or in water-colours. 



DECORATION IN EXCESS 



THE wide distinction practically maintained throughout Japan, 
between an unlimited range of fancy in decorative Art on the 
one hand and limits strictly defined in the individual home deco- 
ration on the other, has in a large measure escaped the current of 
our popular knowledge heretofore. Otherwise the tendency to la- 
vishness in the direction of Japanese Art, to be noted here, would 
probably have been modified to a greater or less degree, for the 
fact, that simplicity is the rule in Japan for Art within the house, 
rightly bears a suggestion relative to the adaptation ot that style of 
Art elsewhere. No fact could any better be allowed to influence 
our manner of decoration than that of these studiously simple ar- 
rangements, which, it should be remembered, are planned in the 
very midst of multitudinous Art-graces, of colour daintily lapped 
and curled about colour, of forms wreathed curiously in infinite 
successions. The finest interiors there usually present only a few 
objects at once. A series of Art-objects chosen to decorate a 
room, after a time gives place to a new group, and the latter is in 
turn succeeded by another entirely distinct arrangement. Thus 
the variety comes in separate portions, marshalled successively in 
a certain strict order, the seasons taking their turn. The first 
idea of an abiding-place, as all persons know, is that of use, and 
the majority feel that there is no less wisdom than delight in ren- 
dering this, besides, the most beautiful of all places known. To 



the latter idea there need be really no limit, except such as comes 
from the former ; but wherever decoration interferes with essen- 
tial home use it becomes straightway an impertinence, for thus 
there is an obtrusion of a lesser idea to the exclusion of what is 
more serious and imminent. 

Decoration inappropriately applied is still more opposed to canons 
of taste than the overcrowding of objects which are artistically 
proper themselves. It is an unfitness, for instance, in its way, for 
an article like a whisk-broom, costing a dime, to be provided with 
I a screen of pale-blue satin, draped about the upper portion, dis- 
I playing beautifully painted designs, as is one of the minor fashions ; 
I Art-drapery of this character would more suitably serve as a cover- 
ing for such an object as the snuff-box of a prince or a Rothschild, 
valued in Art at six thousand dollars, the price paid at the Donato 
sale for this variety of article— which is such as may very properly 
be enriched by Art. And probably decoration is carried as wide 
from its proper limits as it easily could be in common things of use, 
when candles are made to trench on such ambitious ground, and 
are raised so far out of the range of articles of consumption that 
unwillingness to light one in case of necessity could only be like 
that of splitting some decorative panel into kindling-wood. No- 
thing is more detrimental to results of artistic efforts than continu- 
ally losing sight of a distinction necessary to be made between the 



